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Since the proceedings of the two conferences were conducted in the 
French language, the copious extracts made for this book may not 
always retain the original force of the addresses, nor is this essential 
to the purpose of the work. In this connection mention may be made 
of a companion volume on the Texts of the Peace Conferences at the 
Hague (Ginn and Company), by J. B. Scott. This work contains in 
parallel columns the French and English texts of all the convention 
adopted, including correspondence and other important documents. 

Professor Hull's sources of information for the first conference are 
the Conference Internationale de la Paix — the official record, and the 
Actes el Documents relatifs au Programme de la Conference de la Paix 
de la Haye 1899 — a collection of materials upon which the work of 
this conference is based. Both of these collections are published by the 
Netherlands government. For the second conference the official record 
has not yet been published, though a daily account was printed in the 
Currier de la Conference edited by Mr. Stead, a member of the confer- 
ence. Holl's work on The Peace Conference at the Hague has also been 
used, but with this exception no reference is made to the general litera- 
ture of the subject. A very good index adds to the usefulness of the 
work. 

Karl F. Geiser. 



Die Zweite Haager Friedenskonferenz. I. Teil. Das Prozessrecht. Im 
Anhang: Die Haager Schlussakte mit den sdmtlichen Konventionen. 
Von Otfried Nippold. (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1908. 
Pp. 2.31, Ixxxxii.) 

This work, originally published in Niemeyer's Zeitschrift fiir Inter- 
nationales Privat- und OJfentliches Recht, is now issued in separate form 
with important additions. The appendix containing the final act and 
conventions adopted by the conference is separately paged in order that 
it may fake its proper place at the end of the book when the second part 
has been issued. The second part is to deal with the laws of war. The 
first part deals only with peaceful methods of settling international dis- 
putes. 

The author has endeavored to avoid all observations and conclusions 
which iue not based on the work of the conference itself, and therefore 
has used only official documents of the conference, and authentic reports 
of the speeches and deliberations of the delegates. The introduction 
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is a preliminary survey in which are explained the personnel of the con- 
ference, its organization and division into committees and sub-commit- 
tees, the general conclusions reached, the methods of ratification, and 
the arrangements for a third conference. The first three chapters relate 
to procedure in international disputes, treating the subject under the 
geneial headings: obligatory arbitration, the permanent court of arbi- 
tration, and arbitration procedure. The fourth and fifth chapters dis- 
cuss the Drago doctrine and the international prize court. The method 
of presentation is excellent. Each proposition is followed from its 
introduction into the conference to its adoption or rejection, the argu- 
ments for and against being given, with abstracts of most of the speeches, 
and copious extracts of the more notable efforts. The speeches of the 
first German delegate are quoted more at length than those of the 
delegates of other nations. The larger part of the book is reportorial in 
character, and contains comparatively few observations of the author. 
This is consistent with his plan to describe the actual work and result of 
the (inference. 

Tlie sixth and last chapter is a critical review of the results and 
methods of the conference presented in the previous chapters. To the 
American this chapter will be of special interest because it discusses 
points on which the German and American delegates disagreed. In it 
are briefly reiterated the general principles laid down in Nippold's 
previous work, entitled Die FortbildungdesVerfahrens in volkerrechtlichen 
Strcitigkeiten. He cons ders article 16 of the final act of the conference 
of ] ,S99 to be the real starting point of all advance in arbitration. This 
article reads, " In questions of a legal nature, and especially in the inter- 
pretation or application of international conventions, arbitration is 
recognized by the signatory powers as the most effective, and at the same 
time the most equitable, means of settling disputes which diplomacy has 
fail(Hl to settle." The difficulty of determining whether a question is of 
a legal or of a political nature is discussed. He believes that it was a 
mistake in the second conference to attempt to settle upon a list of 
subjects amenable to obligatory arbitration. It would have been better, 
he contends, to hold to the statement in article 16, above quoted, allow- 
ing each state to exempt from arbitration questions involving national 
honor or vital interests. The attitude of the German delegation on 
obligatory arbitration is criticised; and the tendency to consider all 
other nations as potential enemies is declared to be contrary to the genius 
of international progress. 

" Wenn es ein Grundzug des Volkerrechts der vergangeneii Tage 
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war, class die Staaten, auf ihre Souveranitat pochend, Rechte fiirsich in 
Ansjiruch nahmen, so geht der Grundzug des modernen Volkerrechts 
dahin, dass die Staaten, in Erkenntnis der Solidaritat ihren Interessen, 
Pflichten anerkennen, Pflichten gegeniiber den anderen Staaten, Pflich- 
ten gegeniiber der Volkerrechtsgemeinschaft." 

Frederick C. Hicks. 



V olkerrecht. By Dr. E. Von Ullmann. (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 
1908, viii, p. 555.) 

The work before us is a thoroughly rewritten and expanded edition of 
the author's treatise which was published in 1898. It has been brought 
down so as to include the results of the second Hague conference and the 
results for international law of the recent wars. The important litera- 
ture of international law, almost in its entirety, has been made use of 
by the author and his book represents a complete though concise state- 
ment of the present state of international law. 

The author bases international law, not on sovereignty, but on the fact 
of international community. As the solidarity of interests which 
civilized states have in common becomes more clearly expressed, inter- 
national law grows in extent and definiteness and in actual compulsion. 
The question as to whether a positive international law exists, he solves 
not on the basis of any narrow uristic criteria, but by developing the 
idea that the community interest which has grown up among civilized 
natioas cannot exist without norms which are, as a matter of fact, lived 
up to. That a definite judicature and execution does not as yet exist 
with respect to international law does not change its character, as many 
parts of constitutional law which are admittedly juristic also lack enforce- 
ment by tribunals. The author makes the point that the state of the 
high(^st development of national law should not be taken as the sole 
criterion as to what constitutes law and legality. 

But while the author thus occupies an advanced position in building 
his system upon the necessary community between nations and the 
interests which bind them together, he is thoroughly positive in his 
method. The natural law construction of earlier writers he has entirely 
abandoned, and while his treatment discusses in every case the rational 
imphcations of a doctrine, in his statement of conclusions as to existing 
law, liis work rests upon a basis as positive as that of such writers as 
Hall. While his general point of view is, of course, the Continental one, 



